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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


THE  following  Address  was  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Rudolf  Eucken  for  the  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association 
held  during  Whitsun  -week,  1914.  Circumstances 
arose  which  prevented  Professor  Eucken  from 
making  a  second  visit  to  the  Association,  but 
he  sends  this  Address  with  the  hope  that  he  may 
in  the  near  future  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
once  rnore  face  to  face  with  his  friends!  He 
wishes  the  secretary  of  the  Association  and  the 
translator  to  convey  to  the  friends  of  Liberal 
Religion  his  great  regret  at  his  inability  of  being 
present,  and  hopes  to  work  in  union  with  them 
for  the  propagation  of  a  universal  Christianity. 
This,  he  tells  us,  will  be  his  message  to  Japan 
and  China  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the 
present  year.  Brief  as  it  is,  the  Address  succeeds 
in  showing  that  such  a  universal  Christianity 
is  possible  only  if  a  differentiation  be  made 
between  the  transient  and  the  permanent  ele- 
ments within  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  it  is  as 
a  small  contribution  towards  this  diftic  alt  but  all- 
important  end  that  the  renowned  author  sends 
this  message  to  fellow  workers  in  isolated  corners 
of  the  great  vineyard.  May  his  message  deepen 
the  conviction  of  the  friends  of  Liberal  Christ- 
ianity that  their  gospel  is  worth  sowing  the 
world  over.  '  '  .  ...  *  * 


JONES. 
London;  H  'M&y',  ip«t4*.J  i  tt\  -V-  »  / 


THE  TRANSIENT  AND  THE 
PERMANENT  IN  CHRISTIANITY 

BY  RUDOLF  EUCKEN 
(Translated  by  W.  Tudor  Jones) 

WE  are  evidently  to-day  in  the  midst  of 
a  difficult  and  serious  crisis  in  religion. 
Various  causes  have  contributed  in  bringing 
about  the  state  of  things  which  surrounds 
us,  but  a  portion  of  the  blame  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  that  traditional 
Christianity  contains  much  that  contra- 
dicts the  present  mental,  social,  and 
spiritual  situation.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  it  cannot,  and  dare  not  if  it  could, 
subordinate  itself  to  the  mere  vacillations 
of  daily  opinions — it  cannot  change  itself 
•  from  moment  to  moment.  But  different 
in  their  nature  from  such  vacillating 
opinions  are  the  transformations  which 
have  occurred  in  the  fundamental  weft  of 
life  itself  ;  and  such  transformations  have 
actually  occurred  along  the  whole  course 
of  modern  times.  He  who  evades  such 
momentous  changes  strikes  against  his 
own  deeper  nature  and  its  effects  upon 
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the  world!  *'  "Religion,  •  Sfdn  its?  own  sake, 
therefore,  has  seriously  to  reckon  with 
such  changes. 

One  such  change  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  with  regard  to  our  view  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  universe  of  primitive  Christ- 
ianity is,  according  to  modern  knowledge, 
regarded  in  all  its  bearings  as  being  far 
too  small  and  narrow.  Our  earth  was 
looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  the  contrast  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  governed  the  mind.  Further, 
there  was  as  yet  no  conception  at  all 
of  the  uniformity  of  nature ;  and  breaks 
in  the  natural  course  of  events — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  form  of  sensuous  miracles — 
did  not  cause  the  least  doubt. 

There  is  no  need  of  showing  how  all  such 
notions  have  changed,  or  how  impossible 
it  has  become  to-day  to  hold  fast  to  such 
a  primitive  conception  of  the  universe. 
Religion  brings  grave  injury  to  itself  if  it 
clings  to  such  a  view.  The  consequence 
has  often  been  that  religious  faith  and 
scientific  investigation  and  its  results  have 
come  into  direct  antagonism  to  each  other. 

The  case  is  similar  in  connexion  with  the 
conception  oj  History  as  with  the  conception 
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of  the  universe.  In  History  too  the  old 
view  hasi  become  far  too  narrow ;  for  in 
the  domain  of  History,  as  well  as  of 
Science,  we  have  come  to  recognize  far 
greater  than  in  the  past  specific  move- 
ments and  inner  laws  within  the  events 
themselves.  Consequently  it  is  simply  im- 
possible to  cling  to  the  older  conceptions 
of  History. 

Not  only  has  our  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse changed,  our  relation  to  the  universe 
has  also  undergone  an  essential  change. 
To  that  weary  and  worn  age  of  waning 
antiquity  in  which  the  creeds  of  Christi- 
anity were  formulated,  our  world  appeared 
as  something  essentially  static,  and  as 
determined,  down  to  its  minutest  elements, 
by  the  decree  of  God.  Further,  evil  ap- 
peared as  part  of  the  Divine  plan  of 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  the  obligation 
devolved  upon  man  to  attempt  to  mitigate 
existing  suffering  and  misery,  but  he  could 
never  hope  to  grip  evil  by  the  root  or  to 
carry  Reality  a  single  step  forward.  In  the 
main  and  on  the  whole,  the  relation  of  man 
to  the  world  remained  a  passive  relation. 
A  better  state  of  things  for  this  world  was 
hoped  for  from  another  world  ;  and  in  the 
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existing  world  man  felt  himself  to  be  a 
stranger,  so  that  the  Middle  Ages  desig- 
nated the  other  world  as  Fatherland 
(Patria}.  Modern  times,  on  the  contrary, 
have  shown  man's  ability  to  intervene  in 
the  situation  of  the  things  of  the  world, 
and  strive,  with  hope  of  success,  towards 
the  remoulding  of  the  world  into  a  king- 
dom of  reason.  The  earlier  passivity  has 
now  given,  way  to  an  activism — submis- 
sion has  given  way  to  action — and,  as 
a  result  of  this,  the  self-consciousness  of 
man  has  been  greatly  deepened  and 
heightened. 

These  changes  touch  more  particularly 
the  general  ideas  of  Christianity ;  but  even 
what  is  specific  in  the  Christian  religion 
has  encountered  many  conflicting  opin- 
ions. Christianity  was  founded  chiefly 
upon  historical  facts ;  but  not  only  has 
historical  criticism  raised  many  doubts 
concerning  the  validity  of  such  facts,  it 
has  also  hesitated  to  found  faith  and  life 
pre-eminently  upon  historical  facts,  or  to 
bind  the  whole  movement  of  mankind  to 
any  particular  epochs  or  events  of  the  past. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  place  our  life 
within  the  situation  of  the  immediate 
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present  and  to  think  of  it  more  attentively 
than  of  any  isolated  facts  of  the  past. 

Changes  and  doubts  have  penetrated 
still  deeper  into  the  soil  of  Christianity. 
The  fundamental  conception  of  Christ- 
ianity is  the  union  of  the  Divine  nature 
with  the  human,  and  the  redemption  which 
results  from  such  a  union.  In  this  con- 
ception a  fundamental  truth  of  Christ- 
ianity is  presented,  but  the  question 
arises  whether  we  are  able  to  wear  any 
longer  the  '  old  clothing  '  without  radically 
altering  it. 

Taking  all  these  aspects  together,  a 
further  question  may  be  raised  whether,  on 
account  of  such  vast  changes,  we  are  able 
to  hold  fast  even  to  Christianity  itself — 
whether  we  are  not  compelled  to  break 
away  from  it  altogether.  We  maintain 
here  with  confidence  that  the  nucleus  of 
Christianity  is  not  touched  by  the  changes 
we  have  enumerated ;  but  that,  in  fact,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  changes  of  time,  Christianity 
is  able  to  develop  in  a  freer,  deeper,  and 
higher  manner.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  essential  elements  of  religion  sub- 
sist not  by  means  of  theories  of  the  uni- 
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verse  or  of  life,  but  by  means  of  a  specific 
life  which  religion  engenders  in  the  heart 
of  man.  Life,  therefore,  does  not  signify 
the  mere  subjective  reflection  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  an  extension  of  the  boundary 
of  human  existence  in  the  direction  of  the 
construction  of  a  specific  Reality  in  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal.  Now,  if  the  Reality 
that  Christianity  has  already  constructed 
corresponds  to  the  deepest  and  inmost 
demands  of  our  social,  moral,  and  spiritual 
existence  we  can  then  affirm  uncondition- 
ally an  eternal  truth  in  Christianity. 

Three  main  points  belong  to  the  nature  of 
every  religion.  In  the  first  place,  religion, 
before  all  else,  must  acknowledge  the  social 
and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  conse- 
quently his  superiority  to  the  mere  physical 
world.  When  man  is  viewed  as  a  mere 
earthly  being  no  religion  of  the  higher  kind 
can  arise.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  religion  may  arise, 
to  acknowledge  to  the  full  the  darkness 
and  evil  present  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  dangers  and  flaws  in  human  existence. 
A  mode  of  thinking  which  finds  the  world, 
as  it  already  is,  '  good  enough '  will  never 
lead  to  religion.  In  the  third  place,  re- 
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ligion  must  not  only  acknowledge  the  wrong 
and  sorrow  that  are  in  the  world  but  must 
also  in  some  way  overcome  them  ;  it  must 
inaugurate  a  new  ideal  world  of  Us  own  into 
which  man  can  be  securely  raised  above  the 
emergencies  and  contradictions  of  his  life. 

It  is  only  the  connected  work  of  a  spirit- 
uality with  its  triple  elements  of  Founda- 
tion, Struggle,  and  Conquest  which  can  over- 
come the  '  dead  level '  experience  of  life. 
Not  one  of  the  three  must  fail  to  operate  if 
life  is  to  gain  its  entire  strength  and  depth. 
But  we  may  say  that  such  a  moulding  of 
life  is  really  visible  wherever  human  en- 
deavour looks  towards  the  '  summits ' ;  and 
it  has  even  already  become  a  universal 
power  by  means  of  Christianity,  and  has 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  *  all  who 
bear  a  human  face/  At  the  same  time, 
the  character  of  such  a  life  of  the  spirit  of 
man  is  determined  more  clearly  by  the 
fact  that  Christianity  has  shown  that  man's 
greatness  consists  in  morality,  and  that 
man's  moral  redemption  constitutes  the 
kernel  of  life.  Christianity  founded  man's 
greatness  upon  his  ethical  character  ;  it 
dealt  with  him  as  a  free  and  self-active 
being.  It  has  also  acknowledged  fully  the 
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wrong  and  suffering  in  human  existence, 
and,  indeed,  has  heightened  the  sense  of 
these,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
looked  upon  guilt  as  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Christianity  has  further  led  to  many 
triumphs,  and  has  established  a  Yea  over 
against  a  Nay ;  while,  further  still,  it  has 
proclaimed  a  kingdom  of  Divine  Love,  and 
has  in  no  manner  confined  this  kingdom 
to  the  inwardness  of  the  individual  soul, 
but  has  also  sought  to  bring  it,  by  virtue 
of  a  regenerated  society,  into  a  spiritual 
mould  which  will  include  the  whole  of 
mankind. 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of 
earthly  circumstances  Christianity  has 
taken  courageously  upon  itself  the  building 
of  a  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  the  jfcrticipa- 
tion  in  this  kingdom  has  given  anlincom- 
parable  worth  to  human  life.  The  most 
fundamental  conceptions  of  our  human  life 
have  received  in  Christianity  alone  their 
full  meanings,  rights,  and  values. 

In  Christianity  alone  are  we  able  to  speak 
of  a  progressive  History  in  contrast  to  all 
'mere'  evolution;  while  it  deals  at  the  pres- 
ent day  with  the  need  of  a  great  transition 
which  will  be  accomplished  only  by  means 
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of  our  own  deeds  and  our  own  successive 
decisions.  In  its  constant  connexion  with 
suffering  and  activity  of  all  kinds  human 
society  gains  greater  inwardness  and  more 
steadfast  ties  than  hitherto.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  each  individual  soul,  by  means 
of  its  immediate  and  intimate  relation 
with  God,  gains  in  true  inwardness  and 
in  the  power  of  overcoming  the  world. 
Thus,  not  only  does  God  stand  in  relation 
to  man  in  special  circumstances  of  man's 
life — the  very  nucleus  of  man's  nature  is 
raised  to  the  Divine  Life.  This  Spiritual 
Life  possesses  a  substance  which  is  above 
Time,  and  none  of  the  displacements  of 
social  life  or  culture  can  injure  such  a 
spiritual  nucleus.  But  such  an  Eternal 
Life,  in  its  effects  upon  man,  has  to  be 
brought  on  its  existential  or  intellectual 
side  into  agreement  with  the  universal 
situation  of  mankind  ;  and  if,  within  such 
a  universal  situation,  essential  changes 
result,  the  Christian  world  is  obliged  to 
acknowledge  such  changes  and  bring  it- 
self into  agreement  with  them.  We  must 
not  think  that  what  is  Eternal  is  merely 
what  remains  entirely  unaltered  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  transformations  of  the 
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ages.  The  Eternal  is  far  rather  what 
enters  into  all  the  manifold  changes,  pre- 
serves itself  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  is  able  to  decide  between 
what  is  essential  and  what  is  accidental  in 
the  development  of  the  new  spiritual  life 
of  man. 

The  fact  that  such  a  restatement  of 
Christianity  does  not  deprive  it  of  its 
specific  and  effective  character  is  shown 
by  comparing  it  with  other  religions,  and 
especially  with  the  Eastern-Asiatic  mode 
of  thinking.  In  this  mode  of  thinking  we 
find  a  moulding  of  life  very  different  from 
our  own.  This  Eastern,  mode  of  thinking 
tries,  as  its  main  task,  to  leave  this  illusory 
world  of  ours  behind  itself  and  ascend  to  the 
one  substantial  unity  that  lies  beyond  the 
world.  Entrance  into  this  unity  shall 
give  to  man  entire  rest  and  perfect  peace, 
and  shall  obliterate  all  the  strong  impulses 
and  affections  of  his  life.  The  life  and 
experience  cultivated  by  such  a  religion 
weakens  the  antithesis  of  good  and  evil  far 
more  than  Christianity  does.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  existence  on  this  path  is 
consequently  reached  far  more  upon  an 
intellectual  than  upon  a  moral  side.  Hence 
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the  individual  sees  thus  his  main  task  only 
in  his  relation  to  the  ALL  of  things,  and 
History  has  no  value  compared  with  the 
elevation  into  the  Eternal.  And,  further, 
such  a  mode  of  thinking  fails  in  respect  of 
united  mutual  creativeness,  love,  and  suf- 
fering. Thus  it  does  not  seem  here  so  much 
necessary  to  create  a  new  world  as  to  appre- 
hend rightly  the  basis  of  the  existing  world. 
In  a  word,  contemplation  becomes  here  the 
soul  of  life.  In  all  this,  individuals  may 
find  consolation  and  peace,  but  an  effective 
elevation  of  the  total  situation  of  life  is 
not  to  be  expected  on  such  a  path.  The 
passionate  longings  and  aspirations  of 
life  are  thus  greatly  lowered  in  pitch,  whilst 
Christianity  heightens  these — not  without 
remoulding  them  at  the  same  time  in 
an  essential  manner.  In  Christianity,  in 
the  midst  of  all  suffering,  there  finally 
dawns  a  great  affirmation  of  life. 

Further,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an 
entirely  definite  attitude  is  taken  by  the 
specific  Christian  formulation  of  life  to- 
wards the  movements  of  time,  and  that 
decisive  affirmations  and  negations  are 
at  work  here  which  give  life  and  effort  a 
definite  orientation.  Not  only  is  such  a 
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specific  moulding  of  life  irreconcilable 
with  all  forms  of  Materialism  and  Natural- 
ism, but  its  ethical  character  as  well  con- 
tradicts in  the  most  decisive  manner  all 
forms  of  shallow  optimism  and  of  '  mere 
evolution.'  And  no  less  will  this  govern- 
ing serious  side  of  life,  with  its  ethical 
tasks  and  pointed  opposites,  refuse  all 
forms  of  Pantheism,  as  well  as  decline  to 
obtain  satisfaction  in  mere  social  life  and 
culture  and  in  all  forms  of  ^Estheticism. 
So  long  as  the  times  tender  homage  to  such 
theories  and  forms  of  life  so  long  must  the 
Christian  mode  of  thinking  carry  on  the 
most  decisive  warfare  against  them  ;  and 
such  a  mode  of  thinking  may  well  enter 
into  the  struggle  quite  certain  of  victory, 
because  the  facts  which  it  represents  and 
advocates  are  the  most  original,  the  most 
basal,  and  the  most  certain  in  existence. 
No  progress  of  Natural  Science  or 
transformations  of  Philosophy  is  able  to 
shake  this  fundamental  fact  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion,  but  those  forms  which  oppose 
such  a  fact  will  certainly  be  exposed  as 
errors.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  serious  confusions  arise 
if  the  Eternal  and  Unassailable  is  mixed 
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up  with  what  is  of  a  temporal  and  transient 
nature  ;  and  such  a  mixture  is  especially 
to  be  regretted  in  such  an  age  as  ours,  when 
once  more  there  is  unmistakably  a  strong 
longing  for  religion.  This  longing  is  in 
no  way  a  merely  individual  mood  :  it  is 
far  rather  something  which  arises  out  of 
the  experience  of  the  whole  situation  of 
modern  civilization  and  culture.  This 
civilization  and  culture  claim  to  satisfy 
all  the  demands  of  human  nature  by  means 
of  their  vast  development  of  power,  and 
also  to  be  able  to  shape  man's  whole  exis- 
tence in  accordance  with  his  happiness,  or, 
to  say  the  least,  to  bring  human  existence 
into  the  path  of  sure  progress. 

The  fact  is,  that  out  of  the  movements 
of  civilization  and  culture  painful  en- 
tanglements have  come  into  existence.  In 
civilization  and  culture  wre  have  dis- 
covered much,  but  we  have  not  discovered 
what  we  sought  for  and  hoped  for.  Indeed 
much  unsuspected  darkness  and  evil  have 
emerged  to  the  surface  ;  more  and  more 
has  the  danger  of  positing  life  upon  merely 
external  conditions,  and  of  losing  our 
spiritual  anchorage  in  our  hurry  and  worry 
upon  the  current  of  the  moment,  made  itself 
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felt.  Consequently  there  has  arisen  once 
more  within  the  soul  a  '  home-sickness/ 
an  aspiration  after  a  greater  inwardness 
of  life,  after  closer  inner  unity  amongst 
men,  after  more  eternal  content  for  our 
life,  and,  above  all,  after  a  greater  moral 
strengthening. 

This  aspiration  necessarily  forces  its 
way  into  the  pathway  of  religion,  but  it 
will  not  succeed  in  doing  this  so  long  as 
it  encounters  pieces  of  religious  tradi- 
tions which  are  contradicted  by  the  truth 
gained  in  modern  times.  Such  an  effort 
will  succeed  only  if  the  spiritual  content  of 
Christianity  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  all-important  situations  of  the  present. 
And  in  order  that  such  a  culmination  may 
come  about,  we  must  aspire  after  a  Christ- 
ianity more  universal  and  more  active — a 
Christianity  which  is  grounded  in  the 
inmost  nature  of  man.  We  desire  from 
such  a  spiritual  standpoint  to  ennoble, 
deepen,  and  elevate  all  the  branches  of 
civilization  and  culture,  and,  in  particular, 
the  social  efforts  of  our  day.  We  desire 
further  an  emancipation  from  all  forms  of 
anthropomorphism,  and  an  energetic  con- 
centration upon  the  spiritual  content  of 
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Christianity.  Indeed,  the  simpler  Christ- 
ianity appears  in  this  respect  the  more 
energetically  can  it  work  upon  the  indivi- 
dual as  well  as  upon  the  whole  of  mankind. 
Nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  re- 
ligion to  possess  veracity  ;  nowhere  more 
than  in  religion  can  anything  that  is  not 
true  and  superfluous  cause  so  much  injury ; 
and  nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  to  ground 
life  upon  its  own  experiences  and  convic- 
tions. It  is  thus  alone  that  an  entire 
certitude  of  conviction  can  be  obtained — 
a  certitude  which  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able in  the  storms  and  struggles  of  the 
present. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  friends  of  religion 
find  themselves  to-day  in  a  situation  full  of 
difficulties  and  dangers  ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
a  Yea  and  a  Nay.  What  to  one  may  appear 
a  necessity  may  to  another  appear  super- 
fluous. But,  in  spite  of  all  such  difficulties 
and  dangers,  we  can  be  of  good  courage  and 
cheer  because  what  has  brought  us  into 
such  a  difficult  situation  is  in  no  manner 
the  doubt  or  caprice  of  individuals :  we 
have  been  led  into  the  present  position  by 
the  total  historical  movement  of  the  world. 


l6          PERMANENT   IN   CHRISTIANITY 

Therefore  we  may  hope  that  the  same 
Power  that  governs  the  historical  move- 
ments of  the  world  and  that  has  placed  a 
burden  upon  our  shoulders  will  grant  us 
power  to  solve  this  problem,  or  at  least 
bring  it  '  miles  and  miles  '  nearer  solution. 
It  is  necessary  to  seek  a  path  between  the 
Transient  which  still  preserves  much  that 
ought  really  before  now  to  have  passed 
away,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
preserves  nothing  of  the  past,  but  empties 
everything  into  the  stream  of  the  passing 
moment  and  consequently  destroys  all 
truth.  We  can  discover  such  a  path  only 
in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  differentiate 
between  the  Eternal  and  the  Temporal — 
between  what  has  duration  and  what 
passes  away.  In  the  words  of  Runeberg, 
the  great  poet  of  Finland,  '  He  who  wishes 
to  cling  to  the  Old  that  ageth  not  must 
leave  behind  himself  the  old  that  ageth.' 


NOTE. — The  subject  sketched  here  by  Professor 
Eucken  is  developed  at  length  in  the  concluding 
section  of  '  The  Truth  of  Religion*  (2nd  edition, 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate). — Translator. 
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